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THE BUDDHIST VIEW OF WAR 


N. Ito 


(1) 


LL religions are against war since it is a total destruc- 

tion and a cruel massacre. In Buddhism, non-killing 
is the first of the five precepts to be observed by its fol- 
lowers. Because war is the great violation of the precept 
of non-killing, it is natural that Buddhists should be 
against war. 

Since the beginning of human histoy, wars have been 
incessant. The progress of culture or civilization cannot 
prevent them. As a matter of fact, the progress of 
civilization is enlarging the scale of cruelty and massacre. 

Buddhists have been maintaining in vain their protest 
against war from the standpoint of the precept of non- 
killing. 

The problems to be considered now are as follows: 


_l. The prevention of war and establishment of eternal 


Y peace constitute the ideol of Buddhists. Buddhists should 


do all in their power for that purpose. However, should 


their assertion be regarded as what Kant called a postulate ? 


2. In the history of mankind, the prevention of war 
has never been realized. Can Buddhists be allowed, in 
view of this, to shift from an absolute attitude toa rela- 
tive one in their protest against wars ? 

Let us put aside the precept of no-killing for the time 
being and discuss war from a general Buddhist point of 


view. 


(2) 


Wars are often referred to in the scriptures of Buddhism, 
because in the days of the Buddha there were wars. 
The Buddhist view of war could be best deduced by a 
comparative study of references to war in thousands of 
the sutras. Such a comparative study, however, is too 
great a task for a man to carry out. The alternative is 
to draw a conclusion from the doctrinal posnt of view. 
It is to begin with the study of the fundamental teachings 
of Buddhism in order to pass judgement on war. 

XN According to the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, 
all things are imperment, have primary and environment- 
al causes, and have no substancer From. this point of 
view, we could say that |. war is a suffering that ap- 
pears as a part of human life, 2. a war is not an in- 
dependent being in itself, and therefore 3. the removal 
of suffering, or ignorance which causes suffering, will 


prevent war. 


| 
to 
| 


We can also discuss war in connection with Cakravarti- 
raja (Wheel-rolling King or Gold-wheel-rolling King), who 
is the ideal king of Buddhism. The king is the Buddhist 
incarnation of the ideal of politics. Therefore, we can 
consider war in trems of the king. In this case, however, 
the conclusion could be the approval of war because the 
use of armed forces could be regarded as one of the 
prerogatives of a king. The armed forces were regarded 
as one of the seven treasures of the king. The six other 
treasures were gold wheels, white elephants, blue horses, 
gems, ladies, and rich men! 

The above-mentioned method of proving by doctrines 
can be applied to a large variety of problems and in its 
application we have to be cautious. First of all, the in- 
terpretation of the fundamental tcaching of Buddhism 
on which the discussion is to be based allows the pos- 
sibility of many different opinions. The existence of 
many sects in Buddhism is the proof. What the Buddha 
taught was so profound that many ways of interpreta- 
tion were possible. In the second place, even if a specific 
way of interpretation of the Buddha’s doctrines were 
established, there would still be left enough room for 
subjective opinions of the persons who interpret them or 
apply them to human life. Thus opinions would differ. 
It would be possible to make assertions contradictory to 


the precept of non-killing. Thirdly, in view of such a 


logical possibility, Buddhists should always bear in mind 
that the fundamental doctrines of the Buddha are to 

j abide by the Middle Way instead of going to extremes. 
People are apt to forget it and look for conclusions 
favorable to themselves.? 

In short, the above method of reasoning is lable to 
lead people to the idea that the end justifies the means. 
Therefore, it could be said that a more appropriate study 
of the relation between Buddhism and war would be 
through its literoture. 


(3) 

In Buddhist scriptures, the king or the state is very 
often treated. As is well known, in some sutras it is 
the main theme. Therefore, war is naturally discussed 
in them. It would take much time to collect such re- 
ferences. We are lucky to have the Maha-Satya-Nirgran- 
tha Sutra in which war is discussed at some length. 

A detailed study of the sutra is not to our purpose. 
According to the generally assepted theory, most of the 
earliest Mahayana sutras were compiled in the period of 
the Kushana Dynasty. In those days syncretic trents were 
quite strong in the field of religion, and Mahayana sutras 
were ideologically influenced by various sources from 
outside, as exemplified by the Saddharmapundarika Sitra. 


The sitra in question could be regarded as showing the 
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further progress of the syncretic tendency, and so it must 
definitely have been compiled later than the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra® Then it can be said that the stitra was 
compiled some time after the 2nd centnry. 

The affairs related in this sitra were, however, those 
of the days of the Buddha. The question concerns the 
degree of modification of such affairs due to the state 
of things in the days of the compilation of the sitra. 
The result of a most careful historical study would solve 
this question. Such a study is not within the scope of 


this article. 


(4) 
In India of the days of the Buddha, the Aryans were 


engaged in agriculture, handicraft and trade in the val- 
ley of the river Ganges after they migrated from Punjab 
to the middle reaches of the river and then spread over 
the lower valley. Many cities came into being in these 
districts. They became the centers of states based on the 
caste system. Of such states, Kosala, Magada, Avanti 
and Vamsa were more powerful ones. They were ruled 
by kings. Freedom of thought was enjoyed there, and, 
as indicated in the stitras, many thinkers were very ac- 
tive in asserting their respective opinions. The situation 
was apparently similar to that in China in the Age of 


Civil Wars, which was almost contemporary.* 
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Jainism was the most influential religion at that time. 
Maha-Satya-Nirgantha was the son of the founder of 
Jainism, Nigantha Nathaputta, respectfully called Ma- 
havira. Maha-Satya-Nirantha’ was a Jain but his 
doctrines were admitted by the Buddha as true and just. 
He was assured of Buddhahood by the Buddha. Thus, 
his theory was approved by the Buddha and expounded 
in the Mahd-Satya-Nirgrantha Pitia.® 

The sutr a tells a story, the plot of which is as follows : 
Accompanied by many disciples, the Buddha went to 

Avanti. In Ujjayini,’ the capital, Buddha preached in 

a park of the king. Maha-Satya happened to be on 

his way to the capital together with his disciples. The 

king, a Jain, went to meet Maha-Satya and escorted 
him to the palace to entertain him. Maha-Satya 
praised the virtue and insight of the Buddha and 
advised the king to go to the park to see him and listen 
to his preaching. Then the king and high officials of 
the court accompanied Maha-Satya to the Buddha. Thus 
the Buddha found himself in the great assembly of 

Manjusri, Sariputra, Mandgalyayana, Maha-Satya, 

the king and others. In answering a question from 

the king, Maha-Satya expounded his own views on 
war and politics. The Buddha approved his views. 

This story is related in Chapter V, “ The Question of 
the King”. Section 3 of the chapter, which deals with 
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~~ 


Maha-Satya’s views, may be summarized in the following 


way. 


(5) 

The king’s question included two hypotheses, that is, 
civil war and invasion.”* In other words, the king wanted 
to know if he should go to war when he was threatened 
by .a_ rebellion, or when his country was about to be 
invaded. First of all, Maha-Satya told the king of the 
necessity of the most careful meditation,® and then ex- 
plained the matters to be meditated and measures to be 
taken. Maha-Satya divided the emergency into three 
stages. In the first stage, the king was told, there are 
three points for meditation. 

1. Reconcilitation should be aimed at on the ground 
that hostilities only hurt both parties. For that purpose, 
a man of high virtue, a trustworthy person or a good 
friend of the rebel leder or the invading king should be 
selected as the mediator. 2. If the enemy should be so 
confident of his victory that he should not accept the 
proposal of reconciliation, the king should prevent the 
opening of hostilities by giving him what he wanted to 
have. 3. The king should reinforce his army to make 
it invincible so that the enemy might give up the idea 
of opening hostilities through terror. ‘These are the 


measures in the first stage recommended by Maha-Satya. 


ee 


In the second stage in which the above three steps have 
proved to be of no avail, Maha-Satya continued, it is 
necessary tO try another set of three steps. 1. The king 
should make up his mind to have the compassion to 
protect his people against the enemy that is going to kill 
tltem recklessly. 2. The king should make every effort 
to make the enemy surrender. 3. The king should do 
everything in order to deprive the enemy of the freedom 
of action so that the war might be prevented. He said 


that these efforts come out of Buddhist compassion. 


(6) 

He went on to say that, only when all the above 
measures should turn out to be futile, should the king 
resort to the war of defence. In other words, the king 
is allowed to fight, against the precept of non-killing. 

After expounding his theory, Maha-Satya explained 
the tactics. Of course, the tactics reflect the conditions 
of the state, a small one in India of the 5th century, 
BC, when weapons were very primitive. The army of 
those days consisted of elephant units, horse units, and in- 
fantry units Maha-Satya began with the stationing of his 
army. (a) The army should be divided into three groups 
according to the degree of strength. (b) Each of these 
groups should be stationed properly. (c) In the first 


line, the troops in the second and lower grades of the 
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top group should be placed. The troops of the second 
group were to be sent to the second line. (d) On both 
wings of the first and second lines, the troops of the first 
grade of the top group should be placed, so that the ook 
weaker units of infantry might be protected and be ear — 
prevented from panic. (e) The king should go to ware tt Ande 
field with the best of his troops. 
Then the king, Maha-Satya added, could be sure of 
his victory for the following five reasons.2 1. The men 
are well aware of the fact that the king has done every- 
Y thing to maintain peace. 2. They are awed by the 
king’s virtue. 3. They will try not to disgrace them- 
selves for the sake of the king. 4. They will not worry 
about the home front. 5. They will try to compensate 


for their indebtedness to the king and to fight it out. 


(7) 

At any rate, a war is the violation of the precept of 

% non-killing. However, a forced war of defence as men- 
tioned above is not regarded as a grave violation. The 
sin will be forgiven after repentance. It is because the 
king does the three things before the war, out of Maha- 
maitri (Great Compassion). The king is entitled to 
unlimited happiness for his efforts in making his people 
religious, protecting them, and trying to maintain peace 


in an emergency at the risk of his life and wealth. ‘The 
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king should be blessed and not blamed when he is forced 
to declare war after doing everything in his power to 


settle the situation without fighting.’ 


(8) 


The conclusions deducted from the siitra are as follows: 

1. War is sin because it is the greatest violation of 
the Buddhist precept of non-killing. 

2. Against a challenge, every effort should be made 
to make possible a peaceful solution even with some 
concessions. 

3. When the challenging nation does not accept the 
proposal for negotiations, hostilities should be opened. 

4. Even this war is a violation of the precept, but is 
not a great sin. If it is a war of defence to protect the 
country and the people, the king is not committing a 
sin, but is to be blessed. 

This is the Buddhist view of war. Similar ideas can 
be found in other religions, too. Especially, the idea 
of a “Just War” in Christianity is a corresponding one.” 
The idea was first advocated by St. Augustine (354-430), 
who held a unique and important position in the Christian 
world." After being studied by many Christian scholars. 
this theory was completed by Thomas Aquinas in the 
13th century. Since then, it has been the established 


theory in Catholicism! St. Thomas explained why a 


war should not necessarily be regarded as a sin. He 
said that a war is not a sin, 1. if it can be sanctioned 
by the king autoritas princips, 2. if it has a just cause 
(Justa Causa), namely, if it has the reason to attack the 
enemy for its fault (Propter aliquam culpam), or 3. if 
the fighter wishes to reward the good and punish the 
wicked. The first of the three conditions was due to 
the European feudalism. The greatest importance was 
attached to the second one, Justa Causa. The classifica- 
tion of wars into just and unjust ones depended upon 
the existence of the just cause. 

The theory of the just war was carefully studied by 
scholars belonging to the Catholic Church.45 The study 
vas continued in modern times by the Spanish school, 
regarded as the forerunner in the study of international 
law. Grotius was so much influenced by the theory that 
his work in international law devoted much space for 
the discussion of war. In the 19th century, the theory 
was abandoned by positivists of international law. How- 
ever, it must not be overlooked that even since then 
scholars of Catholic inclination have been advocating the 
“just War” theory,'® and also that Soviet international 
jurists are developing the similar theory.’ 

The present writer does not intend to discuss the theory 
of the just war as the European and American scholars 


did in the 19th century. What should be pointed out 


here is that, although the positivism advocated by most 
of the Western scholars in the 19th century is apt to be 
regarded as scientific, yet something more than positivism, 
namely introduction of value-concept, would be necessary 
in order to sce that the international! law gives a proper 
criterion to politial reality. From this point of view, the 
theory of the just war developed by the Catholic Church 
needs careful study. In the second place, a judgement 
based on the idea of the just war is easily liable to 
subjective opinions, and consequently, an objective decision 
becomes very difficult. 

We can, therefore, say with certainty that the view of 
wal expressed in the Buddhist scriptures has more ob- 
jective elements as a criteriun of jedgement, making an 
objective decision easier. In the language of today, what 
is stated in the Maha-Satya-Nirgrantha Satra is as follows : 

1. The war of aggression should be avoided. 

2. The war of defence should be permitted. 

3. The use of force in a war of defence (presuppos- 
ing the holding of armanents before the war) is not a 


great sin. 


NOTE 


I. See the Bukky6 no Senso-kan (he Buddhist View of 
War), by Tomojiro Hayashiya and Keimei Shima, 
Daité Shuppan Sha Co., Tokyo, 1937, p. 19 f. 


. Ibid. This book, written in 1937 before the beginn- 
ing of the World War II, should be read taking into 
consideration the world situations of the time. 

Dr. Hajime Nakamura says that this sitra was 
formed in the latter days of the period of the for- 
mation of Mahay4na sutras. See the Daijé Bukkyé 
no Seiritsu-shi-teki Kenkyti CStudies on the formation 
of Mahayana Buddhism), edited by Shdson Miya- 
moto, 1954, p. 384. Dr. Nakamura does not give 
the date of the formation of this sitra. He says 
that the compromising attitude of the Mahayanists 
shown in the Saddharmapundarika developed in the 
time of the formation of the Mahd-Satya-Nirgrantha 
and Mahd-Parinirvdna to the extent that other religi- 
ons than Buddhism were given a raison d’étre in 
Buddhism. See his Indo Shisé-shi (CA History of 
Indian Thought), p. 123. But this view may be 
interpreted differently. 

. The four countries were Avanti, Kosala, Magadha, 
and Vamsa. The details of the information on 
these countries are given in the An Advanced History 
of India, by R.C. Majumdar, H.C. Raychandhun & 
Kalikindlar Data, London, 1950, p. 57 f. Political 
History of Ancient India, by Hemchandra Ray- 
chandhuri, 1953, Part II. For the Indian thoughts 
of the time, there are many works in Western Lan- 
guages. In Japanese, Prof. H. Nakamura’s book, 
Indo Shiso-shi, 1957, gives a suscent but sufficent ex- 
planation. 

. This is called in Japanese Daisassha-nikenji. 

The Daisassha-Nikenshi-Shosetsu-Ky6 CThe Discourse 


7a. 


10. 


of Maha-Satya-Nirgrantha) or Daisassha-Nikenji- Juki- 
Ky6é (Assurance of Buddhahood to Maha-Satya- 
Nirgrantha), 10 vols., translated by Bodhiruci. The 
Taisho, Vol. 9. The Sanskrit original has not yet 
been found. 

This stitra is explained in the Daizékyé Yogi CAn 
Outline of Mahayana Sittras), by Nissho Honda, 
Vol. 1, and in Hajime Nakamura’s article in the 
Daijé Bukkyé no Seiritsu-shi-teki Kenkyi. But these 
explanations are too terse to cover the subject in 
question. 

The modern Ujjain. 

It should be noted that a war, which is a_ conflict 
between two nations, is considered as being different 
from a civil war, which is a conflict within a nation. 
In each case, the conflict is expressed by the term 
“fight”. From the standpoint of Buddhism, there 
is no difference between a war and a civil war, 
because both are against the precept of non-killing. 
The word cintanam means to think in the light of 
Great Compassion of the Buddha, not to think 
aimlessly. 

In regard to the following five points, Nissho Honda 
says, “ Moral education should be given constantly 
to the men so that they become good soldiers who 
can advance boldly and never retreat.” (Daizokyo 
Yogi, Vol. 1, pp. 184-5.). This interpretation may 
be admissible, but the interpretation given here seems 
more natural. 

The original text is in the Taisho, Vol. 9, p. 337-8, 
Daisassha-Nikenshi-Shosetsu-Ky6, Vol. 5, Chapter V, 


yt 


Oronbon (The Question of the King), Section 3. 


. It seems that Islam has a special position in this 


respect. Islam is based on the Koran; therefore, the 
study of the Korean is required for the solution of 
the problem. Judging from the law books written by 


/ Moslem lawyers, it seems that Moslems think of wars 


12. 
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differently from Buddhists and Christians. Majid 
Khadari (Bagdad) says that Moslems are jingoistic 
(The Law of War and Peace in Islam, 1941). See 
also Haneberg: Das Muslimische Knegsrecht, 1891, 
and Jurje: The Islamic Theory of War (Moslem 
World, XXX, 1940). 

This is held by Christians, but this idea comes from 
Roman Law. It originates from the idea of “ Bellum 


,justum et pium” (a just and pious war), which 
© 


developed from Collegium Fetialium conceived during 
the period of the Roman Kings about 500 years B. 
C. This idea was brought into the Christian Church 
in Rome, but it was not supported by the Christian 
Church in the Eastern Roman Empire and_ the 
Orthodox Church in the Medieval Age. Justinian’s 
Corpus Juris Civilis does not mention Fetiales. 

For this view held by St. Augustine, see (1) Cambes, 
La doctrine politique de Saint-Augustine, (Hire 
Bordeaux, 1927). 

Kostus, le droit des geus dez Saint-Augustine, (Rev. 
Dr. Jut. 1933). 

The theory held by St. Thomas is explained in cletail 
in the Summa Theologica, Part II. 

See Vanderpol I.a doctrine Scholastique de Droit de 
June, 1919. This book is very helpful, because it 


contains th 'translations of important parts of the text 
made in the Medieval Age. 

Important reference books are written since the 
beginning of the 20th century are by Salvioli (1918), 
Guyau (1925), Regout (1934), cugr de  Sologes 
(1947), etc. 


. For further research in this field, the view on 


international law held by the government authorities 
of the Soviet Russia must be studied. See, for 
example Korovin, E. Kratki Kurs Meznarodnoro 
Pravo, Moskva, 1942. 


